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"COOL APPEAL, Ge, 


dining 07-25-10; monicktild 

ſe 'T a time; when the overgrown: power of 
France has abſorbed and changed the political 
eſtabliſhments of a very conſiderable part of 
Europe, it may not be i improper for an [Engliſh 
man to examine the nature of the two forms 
of government, Republican and Monarchical, * 
with the viewi of aſcertaining, which is moſt 
conducive' to the general happineſs of mankind ; 
for moſt falſely has it been aſſerted, that Mo- 
narchy muſt inevitably ſink into Deſpotiſm, 
and that no form of government can, during 
any long period, preſerve the liberties of the 
people, but that, which is Rrictly repyblican., 


6 £ this and every paſſage i in this pamphlet, i in which the word 
Monarchy (or its derivatives) is uſed, I mean, limited Monarchy, 
not that ſpecies of monarchy, defined by Mr. Horne Tooke, agree- 
ab] ö to its Greek derivation, to be only another word for De/pot1/m. 
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Men firſt formed the ſocial union in a wild, 
rude, and imperfe& manner. But, from a con- 


— 


viction of their weakneſs and their wants, they 


aſſociated for the purpoſe of mutually confirm- 
ing and relieving them. Without the benefi- 
cial aid of ſociety, human life would be gloomy, 
comfortleſs, and hardly worth poſſeſſing. And 
without the eſtabliſhment of laws to regulate 
the conduct of the members thereof, ſociety 
itſelf, with all its admitted advantages in a well 
conducted government, would neceſſarily be 


productive of perſonal quarrels, diſſenſions, 


blood, and murder. Every man, when he en- 


ters into ſociety, gives up a part of his natural 
liberty, as the price of ſo valuable a purchaſe; 
and, in conſideration of receiving the advan- 


tages of mutual commerce, obliges himſelf to 
conform to thoſe laws, which the community 
has thought proper to eſtabliſh, And this ſpe- 
cies of legal obedience and conformity is infi- 
nitely more deſirable, than that wild and ſavage 
liberty, which is facrificed to obtain it.“ 

The original object of all conſtituted national 
governments is, to ſecure the individual com- 


fort 
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fort and happineſs of the people, who reſpee - 
tively live under them. This, I ſay, is the 
principal, the grand, the fundamental object of 
all national aſſociations. That government, 

therefore, which naturally tends, from its con- 
ſtruction, effectually to accompliſh this leading 
object, is certainly the moſt defirable, and de- 
mands our approbation. | 
The ſocial welfare and bins of b 
formed into national bodies, depend upon the 
ſecurity, which one political aſſociation poſſeſſes 
againſt the incurſive and hoſtile attacks of ano - 
ther; upon the ſecurity, which the eſtabliſh» 
ment and preſervation of domeſtic peace confer 
on property; and upon an equal and unbiaſſed 
adminiftration of public juſtice. Whether theſe 
objects may, or may not, be obtained under a 
republican form of government, I proceed firſt 
to inquire. 

Does a Republic excluſively poſſeſs, in the 
hour of danger, any latent and ſolid ſecurity 
againſt an invading force? - Before a definitive 
anſwer can be returned to this queſtion, we muſt 
confider, that, in all democratic aſſociations, 

public offices of every deſcription are generally 
| holden by the occupier during a very hort pe- 
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riod only. The election may, probably, be an- 
nual, as the caſe is with a part of the Ditectory 
in France. And have we ground to ſuppoſe, 
from the natural conſtruction of the human 
mind, that man, under ſuch circumſtances, will 
forego all private advantages for the public 
good; and will not rather embrace every poſ- 
ſible mean, which the courſe of events may 
offer, to advance his individual fortune? If we 
haſtily affirm this to be a propoſition indubita- 
ble, we controvert the general experience of 
mankind from the firſt age of ſociety. The 
grand and leading principle, which animates 
the conduct of magiſtrates, annually elected, is 
ſelf-intereſt. Public buſineſs is too often neg- 
lected for the ſake of private advantage; and 
the frequent return of elections (J will not, in 
this place, mention, that it naturally tends to 
excite popular commotions, as the obſervation 
will fall more regularly under the ſecond queſ- 
tion,) operates only to the increaſe of the evil; 
becauſe every election will emit a new and ſuc- 
ceſſive hoſt © of hungry. leeches to ſuck the 
heart-blood of the body politic.” Under every 
ſucceeding change of Adminiſtration, the magiſ- 
trates, by loſing their — loſe nothing highly 

valuable, 
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valuable, on account of their ſhort duration. 
Their minds are open, therefore, when in of- 
fice, to the corrupt influence of bribes; and 
may be tempted by prompt payment of money, 
or the promiſe of permanent promotion, to 
ſacrifice the public intereſt. That this is the 
natural conſtruction of the human mind, every 
man's reflection will inform him; and that 
magiſtrates will purſue this line of conduct, 
under the circumſtances ſtated, we have had a 
recent proof in the conduct of the French di- 
rectory towards the American Envoys. Give 
us, ſaid the Directory,“ fifty thouſand pounds, 
as a douceur, for our private diſpoſal, and we 
will prevail upon the French nation peaceably 
to adjuſt all political differences. Money, 
money, is what we want! If you will not 
ſatisfy this our craving appetite for money, 
return to America, and we will excite your 
countrymen againſt you, by informing them, 
that the failure of this negociation, and all the 
evils their country will ſuffer in conſequence 
thereof, ought to be aſcribed to you and the 
feederaliſts in America, not to France, or her 

party there; that their government has no fin- 

cere deſire for the preſervation of peace between 
50 the 
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the two nations. Without money, ſaid theſe 
diſintereſted gentlemen, we will do an, 
Bribe us, and we will facrifice the nation.” * 
To the fecurity of any government, indiſ- 
penſably requiſite are unanimity in councils, and 
ſecrecy and promptitude in the execution of the 
meaſures adopted. But can theſe deſirable objects 
be expected in a government, committed to the 
adminiſtration of many men, without a central 
point of union? Unanimity muſt be wanting 
to their meaſures, and ſtrength to the execution 


of their counſels.” T Admitting, that theſe 


men were all wiſe, which cannot always be ex- 


. pected from the frequency of elections, yet we 


know, that men, reputedly wiſe, often poſſeſs 
no inconſiderable ſhare of conceit, pride, and 


jealouſy. If unanimity be wanting in their 


councils, each opponent will naturally endea- 
vour to ſubvert, or retard the execution of, his 


* See the Correſpondence lately publiſhed. A fimilar offer, it 
has been publicly ſaid, was not long ago made to England through 
the medium of Mr. Beckford. A private gift to the Dire&ory of 
fifty thouſand pounds, was propoſed (delufively without doubt!) to 


che Engliſh miniſtry, as the price of peace! But the propoſal was 
received with the contempt and indignation, it deſerved: 


+ Blackſtone's Com. v. i. p. 252. / 


rival's 
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rival's plans; for, by rendering them ineffec- 
tual, he both gratifies his own private reſent- 
ment, and hopes to promote his private intereſt, 
by proving himfelf poſſeſſed of ſuperior abili- 
ties. And that there muſt occaſionally be ſome 
| diſunion, ariſes from the very conſtruction of 
the human mind. Hear the obſervations on 
this ſubject of that able lawyer, Sir William 
Blackſtone.* © The executive part of govern- 
ment is wiſely placed in a fingle hand by the 
| Britiſh conſtitution, for the fake of unanimity, 
ſtrength, and diſpatch. Were it placed in many 
hands, it would be ſubject to many wills, 
Many wills, if diſunited and drawing different 
ways, create weakneſs in a government; and to 
unite thoſe ſeveral wills, and reduce them to 
one, is a work of more time and delay, than the 
exigences of ſtate will afford.” In the multi- 
| tude of counſellors, it may be faid, there is wiſ- 
dom and ſafety. And yet the debates, ariſing 


on any ſubject under diſcuſſion, protracted, as 


they often are, from a principle of ſpleen, of 
envy, of jealouſy, or of ambition, are ſo injuri- 
ous to the ſecrecy and promptitude of action, 


. Commentar les, V. i. P+ 250. 
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that favourable opportunities to ſucceſs are irre- 
coverably loſt. Beſides, from a well-founded 
apprehenſion, that able and experienced generals 
will aſſume abſolute power, their orders are 
limited and confined within ſuch narrow bounds, 
as frequently to occaſion want of ſucceſs in their 

execution: or, ſhould ſucceſs have attended on 
their execution, to diſqualify them from pur- 
ſaing that ſucceſs, and embracing contingent 
advantages. There exiſt likewiſe ſo much ſe- 
cret jealouſy and apprehenſion of any ſucceſsful 
general, that the utmoſt induſtry is often pri- 
vately exerciſed to oppoſe the execution of his 
plans, to miſrepreſent them, and to make him 
an object of ſuſpicion. To the truth of this 
obſervation, the hiſtory of the campaigns of 
every celebrated general in the French ſervice, 
ſince the revolution, will bear ample teſtimony. 
Should it be ſaid, that theſe arguments apply 
{ſtrongly in favour of Deſpotiſm; I heſitate not 

to declare, that, (viewing the ſubject in theory 
only,) a form of government under the abſo- 
lute power of a prince, perfectly wiſe, could 
fuch a man be found, would prove in my opi- 
nion, the beſt form of government, which 
could poſſibly be eſtabliſhed for the general 
good 
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good of mankind. There would be unanimity 
in councils. There would be ſecrecy and 
promptitude in the execution of the meaſures 
adopted. But it muſt, at the ſame time, be admit- 
ted, that, undef the preſent frail and corrupt ſtate 
of human nature, ſuch an abſolute government 
would bring upon the people, what has ever 
been found practically to effect, only the moſt 
abject flavery, and miſery in the extreme. 

The ſecond queſtion, which I propoſed to 
conſider, is, whether a republic can effectually 
ſecure private property againſt popular commo- 
tion and inſurrection ; od whether domeſtic 
peace can be at all preſerved ?—A majority of 
voices conducting public bufinets, amidſt an 
equality in power and dignity, will neceſſarily 
create cabals, intrigues, factions, and a jealouſy 
between factions, mutually counteracting each 
other. Conſequently national concerns, like a 
machine, drawn by equal force in oppoſite di- 
rections, either will remain in a ſtate of reſt, or 
will be conducted, as the caſe has repeatedly 
happened in Republican France, by ſome pre- 
vailing faction. And, amidſt a multiplicity of 
factions, mutually counteracting each other, 
Fe commotion and inſurrection will be 


frequently 
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frequently fomented and excited, in order to 
ſerve the views of each party. Under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, nothing will prove effectual to 
the preſervation of domeſtic peace, but con- 
ſtant employment in foreign wars. And it 
has ever been, therefore, the wiſe policy of all 
populous republics to keep their people en- 
gaged with a foreign enemy, for the purpoſe of 
preſerving peace at home. The republic of 
America is an exception to this rule, from the 


eircumſtances of its wanting inhabitants, and 


poſſeſſing in its compoſition a conſiderable por- 
tion of monarchy, But ſuch will be the po- 
licy of America alſo, when that extenſive con- 
tinent ſhall be fully peopled, ſhould it fo long 
preſerve its preſent form, or ſhould it aſſume 


more of the ancient republican form, of go- 


vernment. And ſuch, we find it to our ſor- 
row, is the preſent policy of the infantile re- 
public of France, notwithſtanding ſhe has becn 
{0 much harraſſed, within and without, by 
maſſacre and blood, that a preſumption might 


naturally be formed of her deſiring repoſe, 
If we direct our attention for a moment to 

the biſtory of ancient Rome, we ſhall find, that 

Whenever the inhabitants of that celebrated re- 


public 
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public remained, during any long period, dif- 
engaged in foreign wars, the diſcontented 
ſpirit of ſedition and tumult ſhewed itſelf. 
The firſt memorable ſedition, which appeared 
in Rome, aroſe on the ſubject of the le agraria, 
after the ſenate had ſuſpended hoſtilities againſt 
the Veientes.* This ſedition ſubſided on a 

declaration of war againſt the Sabines, the 
qui, and Volſci. 

And no ſooner was this war terminated, than 
there appeared a more alarming inſurrection of 
the people; who ſhewed their power by the 
immediate creation of ten tribunes, to prevent, 
as they declared, any dangerous infringement on 
their rights and liberties. But when this 
Decemvirate felt the full force of their im- 
portance and authority, they actually by vio- 
lence ſabverted the conſtitution. f? 

No propoſition can be advanced more clear and 

incontrovertible, than that the very nature and 
cConſtitution of a republic incline it to tumult 
and faction: to the truth of which obſervation 
France bears mournful teſtimony. One fac- 

A. U. c. 281. T. Liv. Hb. ii, 

+ A. U. C. 297. T. Liv. lib. ili. 
1 4. U. c. 311. T. Liv. lib. iv. . 
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tion muſt inevitably gain the. aſcendency, and 
may perhaps undergo a variety of changes: 


and as it is the intereſt of the aſcendant faction 
to cruſh its opponent, every faction muſt alter. 
nately ſuffer. Whilſt neutrality is the ſuſ- 
pected enemy of all parties. Let us remember 


alſo, that in all popular tumults, inſurrections, 


and factions, the violent and vicious, even 
without the ſuperior advantages of a well edu- 


cated mind, take the lead. Veſted in ſuch 


bands, power muſt of neceſſity be abuſed. 
There exiſt, therefore, in a populous republic, 


conſtructed without a conſiderable portion of 
monarchy, no poſitive certainty of domeſtic 


peace, no abſolute perſonal my and no ſecu- 


rity of property. 


The next queſtion-whether the adminiſ- 


tration of public juſtice in a republic be equal 


and unbiaſſed? may, I conceive, be anſwered 
in few words. The natural tendency of re- 


. publics to faction, and the exiſtence of faction, 


being proved and admitted, it follows, that re- 


wards and puniſhments for meritorious and 


criminal actions will not be proportioned to 
the merit and criminality of ſuch actions, but 
will be proportioned to the utility and oppoſi- 
tion, 
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tion, the party has diſplayed towards the ruling 
faction. And as there will often be a vibra- 
tion of factions, a fluctuating aſcendency of 
faction, rewards and puniſhments will, as often 
as it occurs, change With it, without regard to 
impartiality and juſtice. Corruption and un- 
due influence have been conſtantly employed in 
republics, to baſs the minds of judges in 
favour of one party.“ It was an old obſervation, 
that ©* 'omne' venale Romæ; alluding to cor- 
rupt practices in general. There can be no 
impartial adminiſtration of public juſtice, 
without independence of fortune, and indepen- 
dence of prihciples. England is a glorious ex- 
ample of a monarchy, which has long poſſeſſed 
the moſt learned, upright, and immaculate 
judges in the whole habitable world. But the 
republic of France on the contrary has pro- : 
duced men of the ſame profeſſion, : deſerving 
the execration and curſe of every human being. 

Having conſidered, in a very conciſe manner, 
the grand object, for which” all governments 


et The een of juſtice in Bern (in the tte of Swit- 

zerland) depends too much on favour and intrigue. 

I muſt have gone to Bern , have /olicited my Judges in perſon; a | 

vile cuſtom, &c. &c.” | 
Gibben' 5 Miſcellaneous Works, by Jon, Lord 4Shofficld, to. v. i. p.203, 205. 
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were conſtituted, it appears, that a republic, 
formed without partaking, in any conſiderable 
degree, of the nature of monarchy, is incapable 
of ſecuring herſelf, during any long period, 


' againſt the incurſive attacks of a foreign enemy; 


is incapable of preſerving domeſtic peace, of ſe- 
curing perſonal ſafety and property, and an 
equal and impartial adminiſtration of public 
juſtice; is incapable of ſecuring all thoſe civil 
rights and privileges, which ſociety has en- 
gaged to provide, in lieu of the natural liberties, 
given up by individuals. Conſequently a re- 
publican form of government, inftead of pro- 
moting, is deſtructive of the peace, the welfare, 
and happineſs of mankind,  _ | 

In proceeding to inquire, whether Monarchy 
be capable of effecting the object, propoſed in 
forming ſociety, let us beſtow a few moments 
in examining its antiquity. Every ancient 
author, which treats on the origin of nations, 

mention Monarchy, as the firſt form of go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed in the world. Sanchoni- 
athon, the Phoenician hiſtorian, who is allowed 
the claim of greater antiquity, than any of the 
ſame profeſſion in Greece, * gives a detailed and 


® $tillingfleet's Origines Sactæ, lib, 1. cap. 2. p. 20. 


accurate 
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accurate account of the Phœnician monarchy, 
and dedicates bis hiſtory to Abibalus, King of 
Berytus. The antiquity of the Babylonian 
empire is aſſerted by Beroſus;* fragments of 
whoſe hiſtory have been reſcued from deſtrue- 
tion, and the ſtamp of authenticity impreſſed 
upon them, by the induſtry and care of Jo- 
ſephus, Tatianus, Euſebius, &c. And every 
one knows that the Grecian hiſtory commences 
with the reign of Cectops, King of Athens. 
By directing our attention for a moment, to 
ſacred hiſtory, we ſhall find, that regal govern= 
ment was coeval with mankind. The authos 
rity, exerciſed by Adam, Noah, and the Pas 
triarchs over their reſpective families, was un- 
doubtedly ſimilar to that of kings. The firſt 
monarch, recorded in the ſacred writings, + was 
Nimrod, the celebrated hunter, whoſe king 
dom was Babel, and whoſe reign commenced, as 
accurately as chronologers can compute - the 
time, one hundred and thirty years after the 
deluge. That kings in Ægypt are frequently 
mentioned in the Old Teſtament, is known by 
every one, who attends on the public ſervice of 


* Stillingflect's Origines Sacre, lib. 1. Cap. 2. p. 30. 
. Gen. x. 10. N 
the 
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the church. The judicial authority * of Moſes 
over the Iſraelites, after their deliverance from 


Ægyptian bondage, Was equivalent to that of a 


king. It is worthy of remark, at the ſame 


time, that the rebellion of Corah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, againſt his ſovereignty, is the firſt, at- 
tempt upon record to eftabliſth a Democracy. 


In the prophecy delivered by Jacob, reſpecting 


the future Meſhah, it is. fajd, that ** the, ſceptre 
ſhall not depart. from Judah, nor a eu 


from between his feet, until Shiloh come,” +; A 
ſceptre, it is generally known, hath, gy len beer 


the badge of royalty, and lawgiving the prero- 
gative of kings. The theocratic eſtabliſhments 
of the children of Iſrael i in. Paleſtine, were mo- 


narchical, jure divino : and when, upon the ap- 


pointment of Saul, there became a conſtituted 


regal office, the wiſdom of the Almighty was 


careful, circumſpectly careful, to preſerve the 


ſucceſſion in the perſon of David, No other 
form of government exiſted in the world, until 


Athens was conſtituted a popular ſtate. . It 


* Exod, xvili. 13. oat. | Gen. alix. 10. 

2 This revolution occurred, as accurately as chronologers can 
compute the time, after the expiration of the ten years reign of 
Erixias, about the latter part of the reign of * King of 
Jadan, A. M. 327 5. | 
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is not to be denied, however, that, at no 
long period after this, ſeveral other Grecian 
cities* imitated the example of Athens, and, 
expelling their kings, erected themſelves into 
common-wealths. But after an uninterrupted 
ſcene of popular commotions at home, and long 
and bloody wars with the neighbouring powers, 
all theſe common-wealths were ſubverted and 
deſtroyed by the great Macedonian conqueror. 

All governments ultimately ſettle in Monar- 
chy. This is certainly a forcible argument, 
that monarchy is the form of government moſt 
agreeable to human nature. The ancient Roman 
republic ſucceeded monarchy. And even this 
renowned republic, the glory of whoſe arms 
has been celebrated in every literary country, 
could ſubſiſt no long period without the nomi- 
nation of a Dictator; who, for the ſpace of fix 
months, poſſeſſed the authority, but not the 
name, of the moſt abſolute prince. ? When 
they deemed the republic in any imminent 
danger, it is faid, that the ſenate of Rome 
** trepids ad Diftatorem confugiunt. In their 


Sparta, Corinth, &c. + A. M. 3630. 
t Titus Lartius primus diQtator, Liv. il. 18, 


C ſena- 
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ſenatorial deliberations, their public affaits were 
generally conducted by the leading talents of 


one active man, who was, pro tempore, a diſ- 


guiſed monarch. How often did the eloquence 
of Cicero alone bias the deciſions at the bar, 
and the counſels at the fenate! And even in 
modern times, have we not ſeen Robeſpiere, in 


the French republic, poſſeſs, for a time, not 


merely all the power of, but more power than, 


the moſt arbitrary prince? When a change takes 
place in the political eſtabliſhment of a republic, 
that change becomes, either anarchy and con- 
fuſion, or monarchy, as its firſt principle. 
Such a change as the latter, many republics 
have already undergone; and it is not improba- 
ble, that the world may ſee many more. Even 
the haughty republic of France, harraſſed and 
wearied out with miſery and oppreſſion, will, at 
ſome future day, I doubt not, demand the reſto- 
ration of monarchy. The ſooner that day arrives, 
better will it be for the welfare and happineſs 


of mankind! 


With reſpect to the length of time, ancient 


nations have ſubſiſted under theſe two forms of 


government, Monarchy only has ſhewn itſelf 


capable of long duration. The various Grecian, 


NaV, 
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hay, even the proud Roman rep ublle, Who con- 
fidered and called herſelf n miſtreſs of the 
world, nevet completed five hundred years. 


And during that period, Rome was at different 


times preſet ved from deſttuction by the prudent 
conduct, the firm and manly courage of a Man- 
lius, a Camillus, and a Sciplo. So that the 
petiod of their exiſtence was, in general, infi- 
nitely ſhorter than that of the monarchies, eſta= 
bliſhed in Afyria, Egypt, Scythia, and Rome, 
Having ſhewn, that a Monarchical form of 
government is the moſt ancient, the moſt uni- 
vetfal, the moſt natural, agreeable, and perma- 
nent, I will proceed to conſider, with the ſame 


conciſeneſs, the aggregate advantages 1 it poſſeſſes, 


with reſpect to the grand object, for which all 


gorerametite were conſtituted. —All regal g- 


„ 


thee, We find from hiſtory, that in the infancy 
and firſt rudiments of almoſt every ſtate, the 


leader, chief magiſtrate, or prince, hath uſually 


been elective. But not the leaſt di ſadvantage 


in an elective Monarchy i is, that it admits of an, 


interregnum: during the continuance of which, 
all laws are ſuſpended in their operation; and 

contequently the moſt atrocious crimes com- 
5 c 2 mitted 
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mitted with impunity. Poland has, at dif- 
ferent periods, ſuffered moſt wofully from the 
ſingle circumſtance of her monarchy being elec- 
tive. © Hiſtory and obſervation will inform 
us, that elections of every kind, in the preſent 
ſtate of human nature, are too frequently brought 
about by influence, partiality, and artifice.”* 
The plots, the intrigues, the cabals, formed for 


the purpoſe of ſecuring an election, aided as they 


muſt be by the internal co-operation of our de- 
praved nature, tend to encourage and promote 
ſimilar practices in the ſubordinate offices of 


ſociety, and to corrupt, at length, the morality 


of a whole nation. Diſappointed ambition, 
likewiſe, ariſing from the chagrine of various 
competitors, whoſe pretenſions may perhaps be 
equal, or nearly equal, is often productive of 
civil wars and inteſtine diviſions among the peo- 
ple: numerous examples of which may be drawn 


from the hiſtory of the world. 


But from hereditary Monarchy the cauſes and 
foundation of ſuch calamities are removed. A 
prince, who receives his crown by hereditary 
right, has no ſeparate and detached intereſt from 


* Blackſtone's Com. v. i. p. 193. 
that 
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that of his ſubjects. The prince and people 
equally ſhare the public glory, and public hap- 
pineſs; and will, conſequently, each in his dif- 
ferent ſtation, endeavour to promote them. The 
happineſs of the Monarch is ſo cloſely inter- 
woven with that of his ſubjects, that it cannot 
well be diſunited. The prince cannot be miſe- 
rable and his people truly proſperous and happy; 
nor can the prince be happy, whilſt his people 
are really miſerable. There exiſts the ſame 
connection between a Monarch and his ſubjects, 
as exiſts between a father and his family. The 
former is truly “ pater patriæ, the father of 
his country. And as long as the laws enable 
him to conſider himſelf in this relation, he will 
naturally endeavour to advance its proſperity and 
happineſs. Becauſe, in conſulting and promot- 
ing the ſafety and happineſs of his people, the 
prince, at the ſame time, conſults and promotes 
his own. This conſideration will prompt him 
to be vigilant in their defence, active in ſecuring 
domeſtic peace and private property, and impar- 
tial in the adminiſtration of public juſtice. 
The Engliſh monarchy is hereditary. * But 
this hereditary right by no means implies an 2 


 defeſible 
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fefefible right to the throne.”* It js moreover 
limited. It has its bounds, which it cannot 
paſs, eſtabliſhed by wiſdom, and confirmed by 
experience, It cannot, therefore, without vio- 
lating the nature of the conſtitution, nor with- 
out the moſt ſupine indifference on the part of 
the people, degenerate into tyranny, It admits 
no interregnum. Rex non moritur, is an eſta- 
bliſhed maxim in the Engliſh law. The ex- 


iſtence of the King of England, in his political 


Capacity, never ceaſes. The regal authority 
paſſes, by a kind of metempſychoſis, inſtanta- 


neouſly from the body of the expiring monarch 


into that of his ſucceſſor. 

But the Engliſh conſtitution is 2 gals a 
Moparchy. It is Monarchy, blended and united 
with Ariſtocracy and Democracy. It is a mot 
complicated machine; but a machine, admirably 
framed for the proſperity and happineſs of the 
people. Herein indeed conſiſts the true excel- 


lence of the Engliſh government; that all the 


Parts of it form a mutual check upon each other. 

In the legiſlature, the people are a check upon 
the nobility, and the nobility a check upon the 
5 * Blackſtone's Com. v. i. P+ 195. 


people; 


E 


people; by the mutual privilege of rejecting, 
what the other has reſolved: while the King is 
a check upon both, which preſerves the execu- 
tive power from encroachments. And this very 


executive power is again checked, and kept 


within due bounds, by the two houſes, through 


the privilege they have of inquiring into, im- 


peaching, and puniſhing the conduct (not indeed 


of the King, which would deſtroy his conſtitu- | 


tional independence; but, which is more bene- 
_ ficial to the public,) of his evil and pernicious 
counſellors, Thus every branch of our civil 
polity ſupports and is ſupported, regulates and 


is regulated by the reſt; for the two houſes, 


naturally drawing in two directions of oppoſite 
intereſt, and the prerogative in another, {till dif- 
ferent from them both, they mutually keep each 
other from exceeding their proper limits; while 
the whole is prevented from ſeparation, and ar- 
tificially connected together by the mixed nature 


of the crown, which is a part of the legiſlative, 
and the ſole executive magiſtrate. Like three 
diſtinct powers in mechanics, they jointly impel 
the machine of government in a direction dif- 


ferent from what either, acting by itſelf, would 


have done; but at the ſame time in a direction, 


partaking 
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partaking of each, and formed out of all; a di- 
rection, which conſtitutes the true line of the 
liberty and happineſs of the community.“ 
Our mixed conſtitution unites the advantages, 
without partaking of the diſadvantages, of every 
exiſting government. The Nobility, ſpiritual 
and temporal, aſſemble in the houſe of Lords: 
the People, a body too numerous to be individu- 
ally called together, aſſemble, by their repreſen- 
tatives, elected from and by themſelves for that 
purpoſe, in the houſe of Commons; which are 
collectively called, in the language of. the law, 
the three eſtates; with the Monarch, preſiding 
at their head. Without the concurrence of the 
majority in both houſes, no bills are offered for 
the royal ſanction. Nor are any finally impreſ- 
ſed with the executive force of laws, but thoſe, 
which have previouſly undergone long and ac- 
curate diſcuſhon, in their flow and progreflive 
ſtages, in each houſe of parliament. So that no 
Jaws can be impoſed of an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical nature. Each eſtate, having an intereſt in 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch, as are good and ſalu- 
tary, will conſequently endeavour to propoſe 


2 Blackſtone's Com, v. i. p. 154. 
ſuch 
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fuch bills only for the royal ſanction, as will, 
in their operation, promote the public good; 
and to abrogate and repeal ſuch, as are practi- 
cally found to be vexatious or oppreſſive. The 
temporal Lords fit, ſome by deſcent; ſome 
by creation others, ſince the union with Scot- 
land, by election, which is the caſe of the ſix- 
teen Peers, who repreſent the body of the Scots' 
nobility. The ſpiritual Lords, few in number, 
the King has the ſole power of appointing, to 
watch over and promote, in a more particular 
manner, the intereſts - and concerns of the 
Church. The houſe of Commons ſhould be 
the free and unbiaſſed repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple of England, as diſtinguiſhed from the No- 
bility. And though, from the complicated 
nature of our conſtitution, one political ſcale 
may, in length of time, gain the aſcendant, and 
conſequently a reform in this particular branch 
of our conſtitution may be wanting, to adjuſt 
the balance, by extending ſuffrage and ſecuring 
the freedom of eleCtion,*. yet the revolutioniſts 

es If any alteration might be wiſhed or ſuggeſted in the preſent 
frame of parliament, it ſhould be in favour of a more complete re- 


preſentation of the people.“ oy, 
| | Blackſtone”s Com, v. be p. I724 


have 


have lately ſo blended themſelves with the 
friends to reform, that, I fear, it would prove 
extremely hazardous, and by no means prudent, 
at preſent, to attempt it.* The wiſdom and 
judgment of our anceſtors, however, are not, 
on this account, to be impeached, in eſtabliſh- 
ing this counterpoiſe to Deſpotiſm and Ariſto- 
cracy. A qualification is required in the repre- 
ſentatives, for the purpoſe, as I conceive, of 
{curing their independence, and of giving them 
an intereſt in the bills, to be Fe and diſ- 
cuſſed in their aſſembly. 6 
The firſt great quality, 'parteining :4 49: ciths 
manarchy of Great Britain, is its abſolute inde- 
pendence. The King is the ſupreme head of 
the realm in matters, both civil and ecclefiaſ- 
tical, and of conſequence inferior to no man 
upon earth, dependent on no man, accountable 
to no man. . His power conſiſts principally in 
lanctioning laws, preſented to him for that pur- 
paſe by the two houſes of Parliament; in de- 
claring war, and proclaiming peace; in raiſing 
forces and granting commiſſions, civil, naval, 


* See Bowen's Serious Addreſs to the People of England on 
the Subject of Reform, &c. third edition, 


T Blackſtone's Com. vol, i. p. 242. 
| and 
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and military: in calling, proroguing, and diſ- 
ſolving Parliament; in mitigating the ſeverity 
of penal laws, in caſes, deſerving mitigation; in 
appointing to offices of great national truſt; in 
ſhort, without his approbation and conſent, 
nothing can be legally executed. His perſon 
is made ſacred. It is treaſon, and, as ſuch, pu- 
niſhable with death, even to imagine or deviſe 
the King's death, or the diſſalution of the royal 
authority; but this imagination and deviſe 
muſt be proved to exiſt by ſame overt act; 

Theſe are ſome of the prerogatives of the 
crown ; upon the poſſeſſion of which, it appears, 
ſo far is it from being arbitrary and tyrannical, 
as the French pretend, and the ſeditious incul- - 
cate, reſtraints and bounds are preſcribed and 
impoſed. Law is the rule of action to the 
prince. It is likewiſe the rule of action to 
the people: who in their turn poſſeſs privi- 
leges, as a counterbalance to the preragatives 
of the crown. The grand privilege; which 
the people claim and exerciſe, as their indefe- 
ſible right, is the privilege of freely electing 
repreſentatives to the. Commons houſe of par- 
lament. They poſſeſs, therefore, no inconſi- 
derable ſhare in in laws, and from the ex- 
erciſe 
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erciſe of this right ariſes the indiſputable duty 
of obeying them. And though, at an election, 
many competitors may offer themſelves can- 
didates for the ſame office, yet, as one only can 
be elected, from the circumſtance of the pre- 
vious engagement, that the majority of voices 
ſhall. decide the election, the ſucceſsful candi- 
date is equally the repreſentative of thoſe, who 
did not vote for him, and of thoſe, who did. 

Another privilege the people poſſeſs under 
our preſent. valuable conſtitution; ſecurity of 
property. The property of every man in this 
kingdom, of the loweſt as well as the richeſt 
and moſt powerful, is ſo ſecurely fortified by 
the laws, that Satan's obſervation to the Al- 
mighty, reſpecting his ſervant Job, is appli- 
cable to every poor man in England. Haſt 
not thou made a hedge about him, and about 
his houſe, and about all, which he hath, on 
every ſide?? This previlege, valuable be- 
yond the reach of human calculation, encou- 
rages induſtry and frugality, and ſecures to the 
labouring cottager the full poſſeſſion and en- 
joyment of their fruits. In many of the 
Eaſtern empires, the property, nay even the 


Job. i. 10. 


life, 


1 
life, of the ſubject, lies at the abſolute and un- 
qualified diſpoſal of the Prince. Their govern- 
ment indeed is conducted with ſuch arbitrary 
power, and, in many inſtances with ſuch 
wanton cruelty, as to induce the European part 
of mankind to conſider them in one degree only 
ſuperior to the brutal creation. But in Eng- 
land, deſpotiſm is not practically known. 
Here not only is our property ſecurely guarded, 
but the laws protect, from the envious traduc- 
tion of a rival or an enemy, the private reputa- 
tion even of the loweſt individual. Our pro- 
perty cannot be alienated without our conſent. 
It cannot be alienated, even for the general 
good of the whole community, without our 
previous . concurrence, in the perſons of our 
repreſentatives. . Thoſe privileges are ſo valu- 
able, though their value is very imperfectly un- 
derſtood by no inconſiderable part of the na- 
tion, and are fo fully and excluſively poſſeſſed 
by the people of theſe kingdoms, that we may 
compare upon the ſame ſcale of liberty, the 
Engliſh cottager with the foreign Lord, and the 
Engliſh Lord with the foreign Prince. 

A third great privilege, confirmed to En- 
gliſhmen, bY the form of our regal conſtitution, 
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is the frequent adminiſtration of juſtice, to 
every order of the ſocial union in the moſt im- 
partial manner. Diſtributive juſtice alone is 
capable of great abuſe, But, in this country, 
laws, which guard the juſt line of conduct be- 
tween the different members of ſociety, muſt 
be violated antecedently to the infliction of pu- 
niſhment; and to the violation of each law is 
annexed a ſpecific puniſhment, proportioned to 
the offence. What that law is, every man 
knows, or may know, if he pleaſe. For it de- 


pends not upon the arbitrary will of any judge; 


but is permanent, fixed, and unchangeable, un- 
tefs by authority of parliament. If a man will, 
therefore, obſtinately violate the laws, which, 
though they may perhaps, in a few inſtahces, 
ſeem partially to preſs upon individuals, are 
undoubtedly eſtabliſhed for the general good, 
he knowingly and wilfully puniſhes himſelf. 
The mildneſs and equity of the Engliſh 
laws deferve our particular admiration and 
efteem. Criminals of the blackeſt hue, even 


* murderers of fathers, and murderers of mo- 


thers,” cannot be condemned, and deſervedly 
puniſhed without previous trials, firſt by a 
Grand Jury, and * by a jury of twelve 

honeſt 


4 


honeſt and impartial men, ORE drawn 
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whom, ſhould they have reaſon to ſuſpect theit 
| impartiality, they may challenge and reject, 
On this trial, the law requires, that credible 
and ſufficient evidence ſhalt be produced in per- 
ſon, and examined publicly, face to face. 
Againſt which evidence the priſoners are legally 
empowered to defend themſelves, to produce 
witneſfes, ſhould the cafe admit of it, in atteſ- 
tation of their innocence, to embrace and in- 
culcate, either by themſelves, or their advocate, 
every circumſtance, which may be deemed fa- 
vourable to their cauſe. Even after conviction, 
every reaſonable indulgence is granted to the 
condemned, and the puniſhment ultimately in- 
flicted with as much tenderneſs and concern, 
as obedience to the laws and the nature of their 
cafes will admit: becauſe puniſhment is not 

conſidered, as a moral atonement for crimes, but 
as coereive checks, in terrorem, againſt the 
repetition of them. _ 

Similar obſervations are applicable to legal 
proceedings in our civil courts. Of bribery 
and 
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and corruption, againſt the influence of which 
their courts of juſtice are well guarded, the 
people of England have no inſtances. Our 
judges are independent on the crown and on 
the people. And it deſerves our particular 
gratitude, that the reſpectable men, who now 
fill this important office, are poſſeſſed of the 
greateſt integrity and abilities, I may ſay, in 
the whole habitable world. EIS 
Baut theſe valuable privileges are only a part 
of what the Engliſh conſtitution ſecures to the 
people. It exerts, at the ſame time, all poſſi- 
ble care to prevent the increaſe of the poor, and 
to aſſiſt thoſe, who are poor; not by encou- 
raging idleneſs, but by promoting induſtry, 
and ſupplying with the neceſſaries of life the 
aged and infirm. Nothing ſeems wanting to 
eſtabliſh upon an immoveable baſe, the happi- 
neſs of the Engliſh nation, but contentment, 
but a peaceable acquieſcence under the preſent 
laws and conſtitution. For it 1s a truth, uni- 
verſally admitted, but by our Gallic foes, that 
we live under the beſt exiſting form of govern- 
ment, and under the moſt juſt, upright, and 
amiable Prince, which ever graced a throne. 
Nay, 
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Nay, even a learned French author“ has not 
ſcrupled to profeſs, in the very boſom of his 
native country, that the © Engliſn is the only 
nation in the world, where political or civil li- 
berty is the direct end of its conſtitution.” 

A few of the diſadvantages and evils, which 
attend on a Republican conſtitution, particu- 
larly ſuch, as is now adopted in France, I have 
| conſidered in the preceding pages. The na- 
ture of Monarchy in general, I have endea- 
voured conciſely to explain, as well as the na- 
ture of that particular Monarchy, eſtabliſhed in 
theſe kingdoms. And, from what has been 
advanced on this ſubject, it follows, that the 
Engliſh conſtitution appears in theory, and is 
indeed practically found, the beſt contrived go- - 
vernment to accompliſh the great object, for 
which all governments were conſtituted, namely, 
the individual welfare and happineſs of the peo- 
ple. By transferring for a moment our atten= 
tion to the tranſactions, which have lately 
taken place in France, every argument, advanced 
on the diſadvantages and evils of a Republic, 
will receive ample confirmation. Should it be 


* Monteſquieu, Sp. L. xi. 5. 
v ſaid, ; 
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ſaid, that government is not ſufficiently ſettled 
to ſtand a compariſon, my anſwer is, that the 
compariſon muſt be drawn from the exiſting 
nature of the ſubject, as it is recommended to 
our imitation, not from what it will be here- 
after, or is capable of being made. The French 
Republic is a ſpurious muſhroom of a day's 
growth, not only ſtained with the blood of her 
citizens, but full of deadly poiſon. The En- 
gliſh Conſtitution is a fabric, which has been 
raiſed for centuries, every day receiving the po- 
liſhed hand of an artiſt, as long as ip pooye- 
ment ſeemed neceſſary; and decorated, on all 
ſides, with every emblem of proſperity and 
happineſs. The French Republic, which 
boaſts ſo much of its pretended liberty, impri- 
ſons her citizens on no juſt grounds of ſuſpi- 
cion, or on falſe accuſation only, and tranſports 
them to inhoſpitable climes, without even the 
mockery of a trial. The liberty of the Engliſh 
ſubject is watched and defended with ſo much 
tenderneſs and circumſpection, that crimes, the 
moſt atrocious, annually eſcape puniſhment, 
through a delicate fear of impriſoning, or con- 
demning, one innocent perſon. In France, all 
public buſineſs hath been long conducted un- 

| der 


38 
der the impulſe of terror: and there has been 
no longer unanimity in their councils, than 
whilſt one violent faction, with a Robeſpiere 

or a Tallien at its head; has holden the aſcen- 
dency over the reſt. This conſideration, with 
that of the livelineſs, activity, and enthuſiaſm 
of their national character, will account, in 
ſome meaſure, for that promptitude in execu- 
tion, which has ſometimes been viſible in the 
French armies: but which will diſappear with 
the principle, that excited it, as ſoon as the 
preſent moſt deſpotic tyranny in that country 
ſhall yield to rational freedom, Until that 
period ſhall arrive, the people of England can 
have, in my opinion, no reaſonable grounds to 
expect permanent peace. Better, far better is 
it, therefore, ſtrenuouſly to exert. our endea- 
vours, and ſtrain every nerve, to continue the 
war a year or two longer, to effect this deſirable 
- Purpoſe, than immediately to conclude a pre- 
carious truce; a truce, which, in order to re- 
lieve the burdens of the people in any conſider- 
able degree, will inevitably either throw us. off 
our guard, and unprepare us for any ſudden at- 
tack, which it will be the policy of our enemy 
to make; or, will ſubject us to the full ex- 
: = „ honed, 
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will, it ſeems, be ſatisfied with nothing, but 


Agents ſhe undoubtedly has in this country: 


nical. 


pences, or nearly the full expences, of a war 
eſtabliſhment, for the neceſſary defence of 
the kingdom. What conſideration more for- 
cible can be brought to excite and concentrate 
the public ſpirit, than that all eur honeſt and 
ſincere endeavours to give peace to afflicted hu- 
manity, ſhould be baffled and defeated by the 
ambitious projects of our perfidious rival, who 


our deſtruction? To her, therefore, is juſtly to 
be aſſigned the prolongation of the war. To 
her is to be aſcribed. the heavy load of taxes, 
the whole train of diſtreſſes and calamities, 
which the prolongation of the war will occaſion. 


agents, actively employed to alienate the attach- 
ment of the people to their government, and to 
incite hoſtile invaſion, by repreſenting the peo- 
ple as oppreſſed, and the government, as tyran- 


A critical cid appears to be haſtily ap- 
proaching, And it will be the duty of 
every true Engliſhman to prepare himſelf for 
the event. To be indifferent and neutral, 
under ſuch circumſtances, and at ſuch an 

eventful 


r 
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eventful moment, is to be hoſtile to our country, 
and criminal in the extreme. None can prove 
his attachment to his country, and its conſti- 
tution, without exerting himſelf ſtrenuouſly in 
their defence. Every man thould take a part, 
and an active part, before it be too late. Re- 
member, fro ſapiumt Phyyges.” Had every 
honeſt man and found patriot exerted half the 
induſtry and activity, employed by the ſeditious 
and di ſaffected, they would long ſince have been 
cruſhed to atoms. g 0 

What could be the political intentions of a 
popular gentleman, at a late meeting of the 
Whig Club, in drawing a line of marked oppo- 


ſition between the majeſty of the King, and the 


majeſty of the people; or rather, in aſcribing to 
the people the majefty of the King. The e- 
reign of the people, and the ſovereignty of the 
people, are unqueſtionably terms of very dif- 
ferent import. The prefent ſovereign of the 


| people of England, I confider to be his Majeſty, 


George, the Third. But the ſoverergnty of the 
people annuls the ſovereignty of the King, and 
aſcribes to the people the ſupreme power. Does 
not this violate the firſt principles of the con- 
ſtitution? Let us hear the authority of Sir 

i William 
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William Blackſtone on this ſubject: an autho- 
rity, which, I truſt, will not be rejected. The 
ſupreme. executive power of theſe kingdoms is 
veſted by our laws in a angle perſon, the King, or 
Queen: for it matters not, to which ſex the 
crown deſcends. But the perſon entitled to it, 
whether male or female, is immediately inveſted 
with all the enſigns, rights, and prerogatives of 
ſovereign power. And in another place he 
ſays: „the law aſcribes to the King the attri- 
bute of ſovereignty. Rex eft vicarius, ſays Brac- 
ton, et miniſter Dei in terra: omnts quidem ſub 
eo eſt, et ipſe suB NULLO, nifi tantum ſub Deo. + 
| Surpriſed am I, therefore, greatly ſurpriſed, that 
ſo little notice has been publicly taken of it; 
particularly ſince it has been recently deter- 
mined, by the leading members of the Whig 
Club, to make it their ſtanding toaſt. The Mi- 
niſter raſhly gave up his friend to be torn in 
pieces by the fangs of Oppoſition, for what has 
been deemed an inconſiderate figure of ſpeech. 
And here ſtands a man, on whom the lighteſt 
finger has dared not to fall, who has had the 


-®* Commentaries, v. i. p. 190. 
+ Commentaries, v. i. p. 241. 


effron- 


12 ] 
effrontery at a numerous publie meeting, in the 
face of the whole nation, to rob the monarchy 
of this country of its firſt and grand prerogative; 
a prerogative, with which the laws of the land 
have inveſted it. The inſult, offered to the King, 
is but a {mall part of the offence. It is an in- 
ſult, offered alſo to the two houſes of Parlia- 
ment. It is an inſult, offered to the Conſtitu- 
tion, and the whole body of the Nation; and 
ought, by the nation and the laws of the con- 
ſtitution, to be deſervedly puniſhed. Did this 
gentleman deſire to ſhare the diſgrace of a noble 
Duke? Other means might have been purſued, 
without adopting this violent meaſure. One 
would charitably ſuppoſe, that the Honourable 
Member is not a penſioner of France; and 
therefore a doubt naturally ariſes in our minds, 
whether this procceding be the viſible effect of 
infatuation, or of diſappointed ambition? Really 
I know not, and ſuch is the caſe, I believe, with 
no inconſiderable part of the nation, to what 
preciſe motive we may impute it. It certainly 
would, therefore, amount to no. more, than an 
act of juſtice to himſelf, and would ſettle the 
wavering minds of a numerous body of people, 
it the gentleman would condeſcend, as it is his 
duty, 
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duty, to explain it. It certainly would amount 
to no more, than an act of juſtice to themſelves, 
would this gentleman and his friends condeſcend 


to explain, at the ſame time, in what ſenſe we 


are fo underſtand their atteſtation upon oath, that 


the political principles of Mr. O'Connor dif- 


fered in no reſpect from their own. At preſent, 
I feel myſelf diſpoſed to give theſe gentlemen 
every degree of credit, they may claim, for their 
boldneſs, but little, very little, for their loyalty 
or prudence. And if their leader, or any other 


member of the Whig club, will maintain, that 
the people of England pofleſs the ſovereignty, or 


ſupreme power, in contradiſtinction, or in op- 


poſition to the King, ſach a declaration will un- 


doubtedly amount to a flagrant infringement of 
the firſt principles of the conſtitution, and a viola- 
tion of the royal prerogative. Was this meaſure 
intended to acquaint the Directory, that they 
had ſtill partiſans in England, who had the bold- 
neſs to avow their fentiments, and endeavour to 


excite diſaffection among the people? By re- 
preſenting the diſtreſſes of the nation in the 


moſt exaggerated colours, as the factious have 
repeatedly done, do they mean to invite hoſtile 
invaſion, with the view of conquering their 

7 country, 
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country, and ſubverting its conſtitution? Should 
any party, in this country, deem this event at all 
deſirable, I would beſeech them ſeriouſly to con- 
ſider the probable, nay, the certain conſequences, 


| attending on it, provided it could be accom- 


pliſhed.* Do they ſuppoſe, that, deſperate as 


their preſent ſituation may be, their condition 


would be at all improved, by putting their 
country into the poſſeſſion of people, who have 
long holden out delufive hopes of, what they 
falſely call, liberty to other nations? Can they 
reaſonably hope, that they themſelves ſhall enjoy 
liberty, even admitting, that the conquerors en- 
joyed, as free a conſtitution, as any in the world? 
No, no! Such men would ſoon become ſuſ- 
| pected, deſpiſed, and would be ultimately de- 
ſtroyed by them. A celebrated French writer, + 
many years ago, very juſtly obſerved upon this 
ſubje&, agreeably to the ſentiments, advanced in 
the preceding pages, that a country, con- 
quered- by a Democratic nation, always enjoyed 
leſs liberty, was more miſerable, and more en- 


* I beg leave to refer my reader to Mr. Juſtice Buller's excellent 
addreſs to O' Coigley, upon his charger of high treaſon, at 
Maidſtone, May 22, 1798. | 


+ Monteſquieu, e 
ſlaved, 
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flaved, than if that country had been conquered 
by a nation, whoſe government was Monarchi- 
cal.” But were any confirmation wanting, as 
to the truth of this obſervation, we need only 
turn our eyes to the conduct of the French at 
this moment towards Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, and every other country, into which 
they have been admitted as friends, or, which 
they have conquered as foes, Slavery, ſlavery 
of the worſt kind, ſlavery of mind, as well as of 
body, in theſe countries univerſally prevails. 
And have we the folly to ſuppoſe, that the peo- 
ple of England, who have always been rivals to 
France, and checks upon her ambitious deſigns, 
will ſhare a better fate? Have we the folly to 
ſuppoſe, that the people of England, to whom 
ſhe has uniformly difplayed, throughout the 
war, the moſt implacable animoſity, will, upon 
the preſumption, that ſuch an event ſhould oc- 
cur, (which, for the ſake of mankind, God for- 
| bid!) ſuffer leſs cruelty and oppreſſion, than the 
reſt of the conquered world? Arguing from the 
natural feelings and experience of mankind, and 
from no other ſource can flow arguments equally 
forcible and convincing, we undoubtedly ſhall 
not. In anticipating the future ſufferings of 
England, 


1 


bition, are the grand and prominent features in 
the French character. This is a truth, now 


partially, but will ſoon be generally, admitted. 


The people of this country, I am pleaſed to 
obſerve, never ſaw ſo clearly the various arts of 
deluſion, which have been practiſed to impoſe 


upon them. Their eyes are now nearly open. 


Such unanimity, as now ſeems to prevail in 
England, (would it were ſo in Ireland!) has 
never appeared, ſince the commencement of the 
war. Poiſonous pamphlets have, it is true, been 
diſſeminated, with criminal induſtry, amidſt the 
lower ranks of life. But pamphlets of an op- 
polite tendency it has been the obje& of the 
rich and well- affected to circulate with no leſs 
induſtry. Let them not relax. their laudable 


exertions. Let the antidote not merely attend 


on the poiſon, but precede it. Without the 


moſt active zeal on the part of honeſt men, to 


counteract its effects, if received, and to prevent 


its reception, the country will, I fear, notwith- 


ſtanding its preſent apparent unanimity, ſoon 
be loſt. A criſis of the greateſt importance 
| ſeems to be faſt approaching. Let the well- 
affected, at this eventful period, go hand in 
hand, Let unanimity and zeal characteriſe their 

| conduct, 
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conduct. Let them all EY ſteadily in the ſame 
direction. Mindful only of the great object 
before them, and laying aſide all private animo- 
ſity and party contention, let them hold faſt 
together; and remember, in the hour of dan- 
ger, ey % WE are not loſt, if we continue 
firm.“ 


[48 1 
England, upon the preſumption of ſuch an 
event, or upon the preſumption, that the En- 
gliſh republican party ſhould gain any conſider- 
able number of proſelytes in this country, we 
need go no farther than our ſiſter kingdom. 
Look to the preſent miſerable and diſtracted 
ſtate of Ireland. View there the evils, already 
produced, of Republicaniſm and anarchy. De- 
luded by the falſe friendſhip of perfidious 
France, its. wretched inhabitants are madly 
plunging their country into all the calamities 
and horrors of a civil war. The blood of our 
fellow citizens is daily flowing, in the midſt of 
ſavage rage and ſporting mockery. Every field 
is the field of battle. Every corner contains an 
aſſaſſin. No man's exiſtence is ſecure to him 
for a moment. A ſyſtem of plunder has parti- 
ally ſhewn itſelf, and would ſoon have become 
general throughout the country, and the go- 
vernment been long ſince ſubverted, had not the 
molt active and coercive meaſures on the fide of 
Adminiſtration, at a very critical moment, been 
adopted. If any blame, upon this occaſion, be 
at all imputable to thoſe, who hold the reins of 
government, it is, in my opinion, that of not 
having employed ſuch coercive meaſures at an 
earlier 
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earlier period. At all theſe calamities, France 
rejoices. It would prove to her the ſource of 
the moſt pleaſurable feelings to behold theſe 
kingdoms reduced to beggary and ruin. To 
this proſpect ſne has long directed her atten- 
tion, with anxious, hopeful eyes. England 
and France have ever been conſtant rivals: and 
to blot out her rival from the independent na- 
tions of Europe, hath been invariably the ob- 
ject of her plans. — Her deſigns and projects 
have been, from the remoteſt period, ambitious 
and aſpiring. And though ſhe renounced, at 
the commencement of the war, all intentions 
of aggrandizement, yet her future proceedings 
have uniformly contradicted the truth of her 
prior declarations: and from a powerful nation 
of twenty five millions of people, ſhe may now 
triumphantly exclaim, that, through the me- 
dium of treachery and of force, ſhe poſſeſſes the 
moſt abſolute authority over no leſs than forty 
two millions. 

In the reign of 3 the Fourteenth, ſhe 
aſpired to the eſtabliſhment of an Univerſal 
Monarchy. She now flatters herſelf with the 
ambitious project of eſtabliſhing an Univerſal 
Republic. Levity, deceit, treachery, and am- 
: 257 bition, 


